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Natal, the Licensing Board refused to renew his licence, unless he would
go to another Location far away from town, where it was impossible for
him to do any business at all. Mr* Dada Osman's business in Vryheid
has, therefore, proved a very serious loss to him. In this case, as also in
the previous case, many certificates from Europeans of good standing
were produced to show the respectability of the applicants. It should
be remembered that Mr. Dada Osman's was the only Indian store in
Vryheid. To add to the misery of the position, the anti-Asiatic laws of
the Transvaal have been taken over bodily for this district of Natal. A
British Indian, therefore, staying in Vryheid, not only has to undergo the
disabilities that the Natal laws imposed on him, but has added to them
the disabilities that the Transvaal laws have created for him.
3. Mr. Cassim Mahomed has been trading for three years on a
farm near Ladysmith. For some time his was the only store. Recently,
a European firm, by name Burdett & Co., have opened a store near by.
Mr. Cassim Mahomed's servant, in his absence, was trapped and charged
with a breach of the law as to Sunday trading, the servant having sold
to the traps a piece of soap and a little sugar. Armed with this conviction,
Messrs Burdett & Co. opposed Mr. Cassim Mahomed's application for
a renewal of his licence. The Licensing Officer listened to their objections,
and refused to renew the licence. There was an appeal to the Board,
which confirmed the decision of the Licensing Officer. The court said
that it was not guided by any prejudice; it proposed to treat Mr. Cassim
Mahomed as it had treated a certain European. This was incorrect.
This European was himself convicted of having sold opium, in contra-
vention of the law, to the Indians working at the mines in his neighbour-
hood, and other allegations were made against him. There is an ocean
of difference between the technical breach of the Sunday Law by the
servant of Mr. Cassim Mahomed and the breach of the opium law of the
Colony by the European personally. Mr. Cassim Mahomed, too, produced
excellent references from European firms of good standing.
In all the above-named three cases, there is not an iota of reason
for depriving the applicants of their licences, and thereby, perhaps, their
means of livelihood. They were all vested interests, but the popular Boards,
in our opinion, did not hesitate to trample under foot all sense of justice
and right.   Had the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court been reserved, such
gross injustice would never have been possible.   It is possible to under-
stand objections to traders whose premises are insanitary or even ugly,
to traders who cannot produce any intelligible record of their transactions
or have been known to have deceived their creditors.    One could also
understand a great deal of hesitation in granting new licences to Indian
traders in view of popular feeling and prejudice, but it is hard to justify
treatment meted out to cases like the foregoing.   A study of the Cape
Bill, recently published, in connection with this matter would be very
appropriate, and would throw a great deal of light on the question. No
reasonable exception could be taken to that measure, and yet it would